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ABSTRACT 



The five papers included in this volume approach the study 
of American Indian languages from a diverse array of methodological and 
theoretical approaches to linguistics. Two papers focus on approaches that 
come from the applied linguistics tradition, emphasizing ethnolinguistics and 
discourse analysis: Sonya Bird's paper "A Cross Cultural Look at 
Child-Stealing witches" and Jessica P. Weinberg and Susan D. Penfield's paper 
"Mohave Language Planning: Where Has It Been and Where Should It Go from 
Here?" The other papers in the volume- - "Child Acquisition of Navaho and 
Quechua Verb Complexes: Issues of Paradigm Learning" by Ellen Courtney and 
Muriel Saville-Troike; "Toward an OT Account of Yaqui Reduplication" by Jason 
D. Haugen; and "Critics, Scrambling and Parsing" by William Lewis- -come from 
approaches in which the study of American Indian languages is increasingly 
providing important challenges to linguistic theory. References are appended 
at the end of each article. (KFT) 
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Introduction 

The linguistic study of Native American languages includes a long tradition of ethnolinguistic 
and discourse analytic studies of Native American oral and written literature (e.g., Boas 1911, 
Tedlock 1983, Hymes 1981) as well as a more recent but rich attention to the applied sociology 
of Native American languages (e.g., McCarty and Zepeda 1998). Thanks in part to the efforts of 
Ken Hale (see Jelinek and Willie 2000), the study of Native American languages has also 
become increasingly important for contemporary linguistic theories. Given that the Americas are 
an area of extreme linguistic diversity (Nichols 1992), the linguistic study of the languages of the 
Americas provides a particularly important site for the cross-linguistic testing of linguistic 
theories. 

The five papers we have included in this special volume of Coyote Papers approach the 
study of Native American languages from a diverse array of theoretical and methodological 
approaches to linguistics. Two of the papers come from approaches in which Native American 
languages are a familiar focus: ethnolinguistics/discourse analysis and the applied sociology of 
language. Sonya Bird’s paper, “A cross-cultural look at child-stealing witches,” makes a cross- 
linguistic and cross-cultural comparison among stories on a common theme in four Native 
American languages (Lummi, Sooke, Tohono O’odham, and Tlingit) and three non-Native 
American languages (Japanese, German, and Russian). Bird finds that while the stories are 
superficially similar in terms of content, deeper analysis reveals that they are in fact quite diverse 
in terms of both linguistic form and content. Jessica Weinberg and Susan Penfield’s paper, 
“Mohave language planning: Where has it been and where should it go from here?,” provides an 
overview of published linguistic research on Mohave, a Yuman language of Arizona and 
California, and an update of language planning efforts Mohaves have undertaken on behalf of 
their language. Weinberg and Penfield also make some recommendations for future Mohave 
language planning efforts that will take into account the unique situation faced by Mohave as one 
of four tribal languages of the Colorado River Indian Reservation. 

The other three papers in the volume come from approaches in which the study of Native 
American languages is increasingly providing important challenges to linguistic theory: formal 
phonology, language acquisition, and computational linguistics. Jason Haugen’s paper, “Toward 
an OT account of Yaqui reduplication,” uses anchoring and alignment constraints within 
Optimality Theory to explain two reduplication patterns in Yaqui, a Uto-Aztecan language. 
Haugen argues that crucial to the analysis is the use of a right-edge anchoring constraint, which 
other theorists have argued is redundant within OT. Ellen Courtney and Muriel Saville-Troike’s 
paper, “Child acquisition of Navajo and Quechua verb complexes: Issues of paradigm learning,” 
uses language acquisition data from Navajo and Quechua as a test of Pinker's model of verb- 
inflectional paradigm learning. Courtney and Saville-Troike find in their data support for some 
of Pinker's predictions while their data contradicts other aspects of his model. William Lewis’s 
paper, “Clitics, scrambling, and parsing,” proposes algorithms for parsing linguistic structures 
that contain second position clitics, using data from three Native American languages (Quechua, 
Yaqui, and Lummi) and two non-Native American languages (Pakhto and Walpiri). This paper 
reflects the increasingly diverse areas of linguistics in which data from Native American 
languages are being utilized to advance linguistic theory. 
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